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Notes. 


THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO: 
HOUSSAYE AND THE MIDDLE GUARD. 


WHEN Houssaye published his book on 
Waterloo some years ago, I noticed certain 
what I considered inaccuracies in his 
account of the Imperial Guard’s attack on 
Wellington’s line at the end of the day. I 
thought these inaccuracies would be pointed 
out by future writers, but, instead of that, 
authors seem blindly to follow Houssaye’s 
lead, and his errors, as I conceive them to 
be, are becoming (if they have not already 
become) stereotyped as actual facts. I 
trust I may be allowed to submit the 
following criticisms. 

Houssaye makes Napoleon’s Middle Guard 
attack Wellington’s line with five battalions 
in four échelons, the first échelon on the 
French right being, he says, the Ist bat- 
talion of their 3rd Grenadiers. Now it is only 
with this one échelon that I propose to 
deal, and I select it because I think he makes 
a great mistake in trying to prove that it 
‘was defeated by Dutch-Belgian troops. In 





my opinion Ditmer’s troops had nothing to 
do with its defeat. I wiii show in detail 
Houssaye’s peculiar way of dealing with 
evidence and jumping to erroneous con- 
clusions. 

According to Houssaye, 
happened :— 

1. This first French battalion repulsed a corps 
of Brunswickers. 

2. It then seized the batteries of Cleeve and 
Lloyd. 

3. It then changed its direction slightly and 
advanced against Halkett’s left. 

4. Whereupon Halkett’s left (30th and 
gave way and fell back in disorder. 

5. Van der Smissen’s battery being brought 
up on the right of the 30th and 73rd, the Ist bat- 
talion of the 3rd French Grenadiers was mowed 
down. 

6. General Chassé then brought forward Dit- 
mer’s brigade of Dutch-Belgians, 3,000 strong, 
on the left of the 30th and 73rd. Ditmer’s troops 
made a bayonet charge and utterly defeated and 
crushed the French battalion, driving the fugitives 
down the slope. 

Let us now take these points seriatim 
and examine them. 


1. The French Guard never attacked the 
Brunswickers. Siborne years ago exploded 
this error, which originated with General 
Alava. He, in his dispatch to the Spanish 
Government, made the mistake of saying 
that Napoleon at the head of his Guards 
drove back the Brunswickers. The Duke 
of Wellington afterwards wrote :— 

“General Alava’s report is the nearest to the 
truth of the other official reports published, but 
even that report contains some statements that 
are not exactly correct.” 


this is what 


73rd) 


It misled, among others, Craan, who in 
his well-known plan of the battle has placed 
the Brunswickers much too far in advance 
of Wellington’s line. If, in fact, the Bruns- 
wickers had been where Craan has placed 
them, they would have found themselves 
surrounded by the enemy and in the middle 
of Donzelot’s and Allix’s forces ; for it was 
these troops that were opposed to the 
Brunswickers, not any portion of the Middle 
Guard. When Siborne constructed his cele- 
brated model of the battle-field, the truth 
came to light ; but even such a distinguished 
historian as Charras, years after Siborne’s 
discovery, put the Brunswick and Nassau 
troops in front of Maitland—an altogether 
impossible position—-and placed Chassé’s 
troops (both brigades) on Maitland’s right. 

2. This particular battalion may have 
got possession of Lloyd’s abandoned guns, 
but I do not think it seized Cleeve’s as 
well. 
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3. It did not change its direction—Craan 
has misled Houssaye. The French _ bat- 
talion that attacked Halkett’s left was 
not the leading column, as Houssaye would 
have us believe, but was a battalion which 
had drawn to its right from the rear of the 
leading French column which attacked 
Maitland. It escaped hostile fire by march- 
ing in the low ground lying to the immediate 
east of the projecting tongue of ground, 
the south part of which is still visible near 
the Lion mound. It encountered no oppo- 
sition at all—not even Brunswickers. No 
artillery played upon it, and it ascended the 
English position before the eyes of the 
30th and 73rd regiments in as correct order 
as at areview. No skirmishers preceded it, 
as I suppose would have been the case if it 
had been the leading battalion. It rose step 
by step directly in front of Halkett’s left, 
crossed the ridge, and then fired a volley 
at the 30th and 73rd, who advanced to 
meet it. 

4. Halkett’s left did not give way. So 
far from its giving way, it was the French 
battalion that gave way, thanks to Van der 
Smissen’s merciless shower of grape at very 
close quarters. This is an instance of Hous- 
saye’s curious way of dealing with evidence. 
The following is what actually took place, 
as described by an English officer who was 
present and took part in the charge, and 
who would not have been in later days (see 
Major Macready, United Service Journal, 
1845) so zealous a champion of Halkett’s 
left, if it really had given way. After the 
French battalion had halted and fired a 
volley, Lieut. Macready, as he then was, 
says :— 


“We returned 





it, and giving our Hurrah! 
brought down our bayonets. Our surprise 
was inexpressible when, pushing through the 
clearing smoke, we saw the backs of the Imperial 
Grenadiers. We halted and stared at each other. 
Some nine-pounders from the rear of our right 
poured in the grape among them, and the slaughter 
was dreadful. I never could account for their 
flight. It was a most providential panic. We 
could not pursue on account of their cavalry.” 


Not much giving way about that—not, at 
any rate, on the part of Halkett’s left! I 
will quote another officer who was present, 
and was engaged in the charge, Lieut. 
Rogers of the 30th :— 


“We fired, cheered, and came to the charge. 
Just at the time when I supposed we were closing 
with them (for we were on the ground they had 
stood on) I was thunderstruck to hear our men 
damning their eyes for not waiting till they had 
had their revenge for what the artillery had 
done.” 





Houssaye has here mixed up two different 
events. Halkett’s left did, in fact, get into 
great confusion, but not owing to their 
being driven back by the French Guard. 
When this battalion of the Guard fled, it 
was followed up by the 30th and 73rd, who 
thereupon found themselves on the highest 
part of the ridge. There they were very 
much exposed, and on the French artillery 
pouring a terrific fire upon them, they were 
promptly ordered to retire down the hill 
for shelter. Shot, shell, and grape came: 
like a hurricane through the square, and 
the men increased their pace down the slope. 
While they were so retiring, they were 
rushed into and turned into a mob by the 
men of the 33rd and 69th Regiments, who: 
were also seeking shelter from the destructive 
fire of another battalion of the French 
Guard. Fifty cuirassiers would have cut 
the whole brigade to pieces. Luckily, they 
were not further attacked, and with Major 
Dawson Kelly’s assistance all four regiments 
were quickly reformed and again advanced 
to the front line. 

5. This is quite correct. Van der Smissen’s 
guns (six-pounders, not nine-pounders) came 
up in the very nick of time. It was a cruel 
surprise to the enemy. The grape shot 
from this Dutch battery cut regular lanes 
into the French column, which turned and 
fled, but fled in good order, having fired 
only once. This feeble attack was plainly 
very different from the tremendous attack 
directed against Maitland’s Guards a little 
further to the English right, and which 
the gallant Ney was leading sword in hand. 
The assault on Maitland preceded, and did 
not (as Houssaye would have us believe) 
succeed, the attack on Halkett. 

6. This is altogether erroneous, yet several 
recent authors have adopted it from Hous- 
saye. Ditmer’s troops never at this time 
charged any of the French Guard. It is 
well known, wrote General Sir James Shaw 
Kennedy, that the Dutch-Belgian troops, 
from political and other causes, but not 
from any want of courage, were not to be 
depended on. It was generally thought 
that if they had to fight, they would rather 
have fought for Napoleon than against him. 
Ditmer’s brigade included a great number 
of raw, untrained militiamen, who did not 
seem to have much stomach for the fight, 
and were reluctant to advance to the first 
line. Lord Teignmouth, in his ‘ Reminis- 
cences,’ tells us that his relative Lieut.-Col. 
Sir T. Noel Hill, who acted as A.D.C. to 
Lord Hill, was sent to General Chassé to 
order his troops to advance, ‘‘ when the 
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General plainly told him that it would be 
vain to give it, as they would not obey it.” 
No wonder the A.D.C. rode off in disgust. 
Even when the Imperial Guard had been 
defeated, first by Maitland, then by Colborne, 
and all that was wanting was the order 
‘“Now every man must advance,’ the 
Dutch - Belgians do not appear to have 
exhibited any undue alacrity, for at that 
moment Sir Felton Hervey rode up to our 
18th Hussars to exchange his wounded horse. 
‘‘Lord Wellington has won the battle [he 
exclaimed] if we could but get the d—d 
B s to advance.” “I perfectly recollect 
this remark of Col. Hervey’s,’’ wrote Sir 
Hussey Vivian to Siborne twenty years 
afterwards. And yet we are now told by 
Houssaye that not very many minutes 
previously these same Dutch-Belgians had 
routed what he would have us believe was 
the first French column, Credat Judeeus. 
When the general advance took place, a 
little later perhaps than 8 o’clock, Ditmer’s 
troops then, but not till then, came into the 
first line. They marched on the left of 
Maitland’s troops, and at once attracted 
the sharp eyes of young Macready, who has 
thus described the finai scene :— 

“A heavy column of Dutch infantry—the first 
we had seen—passed, drumming and shouting 
like mad, with their shakos on the top of their 
bayonets, near enough to our right for us to see 
and laugh at them.” 

This, I submit, is what General Chassé 
afterwards magnified into a bayonet charge, 
when he had the happiness, as he expressed 
it, of seeing the French Guard give way 
before them—an expression, by the way, 
that certainly does not savour of any terrific 
struggle. ‘T'o corroborate Macready I will 
quote an officer of Maitland’s Guards, who 
wrote: ‘‘On our advance to La Belle 
Alliance several battalions of Belgians 
accompanied us on the left, having taken no 
part in the battle.” Wellington afterwards, 
referring to his having been nicknamed a 
Sepoy general, said that his Indian experi- 
ence had been invaluable to him at Waterloo, 
for in that battle he had some troops that 
he could not trust at all, others whom he 
could barely trust, while others were not 
properly trained. The new Dutch levies 
served to fill gaps, and he knew where to 
place them. 

In a foot-note Houssaye refers to p. 338, 
‘Waterloo Letters,’ where Lieut. Anderson, 
69th Regiment, states that he saw a foreign 
corps in rear of Halkett’s left a short time 
before the advance of the Imperial Guard. 
Houssaye seizes the opportunity. This 








foreign corps, he says, must have been Dit-- 
mer’s brigade, and if the Imperial Guard 
disappeared, no wonder! Ditmer drove 
them down the slope. I think he is alto- 
gether mistaken. He omits to say that 
Anderson adds that the foreign corps had 
shakos covered with white. Now Kruse’s 
Nassau contingent was a foreign corps, 
and it was stationed next to the left of 
Halkett, and it wore a rifle-green uniform 
and a white-cased cap. At p. 180, ‘ Waterloo 
Letters,’ Major-General Hon. H. Murray 
states that about this period some Nassau 
troops with white caps fell back upon the 
horses of the 18th Hussars, but were forced 
forward. But what was the foreign corps 
doing in the rear of Halkett’s left ? The 
following extract from a letter written by 
a very active member of the staff, Major 
Dawson Kelly, enlightens us on that point, 
and incidentally shows what wretched 
material was included in Wellington’s viec- 
torious army :— 

“Lord Anglesey rode up to observe the ad- 
vancing columns, when I pointed out to him a 
vacant interval on our left, and suggested the 
necessity of sending something to occupy it. 
He replied that he would do so, and shortly after 
a battalion dressed in green came up in close 
column ; but the officer refused to deploy, saying 
he had no orders, and I positively assert that as 
soon as the advancing columns commenced their 
fire, which they did on rising the hill, the green 
jackets to a man turned about and ran to the 
rear. 

I do not think Houssaye would have claimed 
this foreign corps as Ditmer’s brigade if he 
had known of this letter. 

In conclusion, it will be seen that the 
opinion I have formed of Houssaye’s correct- 
ness is adverse to him. But I should be 
glad if some deus ex machiné—with hitherto 
unpublished letters—could intervene autho- 
ritatively to settle the points in dispute 
between us before 18 June, 1915. 

T. W. Broapey. 

1, New Court, Temple, E.C. 





WAS WEBSTER A CONTRIBUTOR TO» 
*“OVERBURY’S CHARACTERS’? 
(See ante, pp. 313, 335.) 


I witt now deal with the three other 
Characters indebted to the ‘ Arcadia’ 
mentioned above—together with another, 
‘An Improvident Young Gallant,’ which 
borrows from Florio’s ‘ Montaigne ’—in, the 
same way, quoting first from the ‘New 
Characters,’ next parallels from the ‘ Ar- 
cadia’ or essays, as the case may be, and 
finally from Webster. 
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From Commander in the 


Warres’: 

(a) He holds it next his creed that no coward 

can be an honest man, and dare die in °t. 

(b) He doth not thinke his body yeelds a more 

i shadow after a victory then before. 
) He knowes the hazard of battels, not the 

i of ceremonies, are souldiers best theaters. 

(d) -never is he knowne to slight the 
weak’st enemy that comes arm’d against him in 
the hand of justice. 


‘A Worthy 


From Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia’ 
(d) ..think not lightly of never so weak"an 
arm, which strikes with the hand of justice. 
Book III. (Routledge, p. 354). 
From Webster :— 
(a) Let me continue 
An honest man; which I am very certain 
A coward cannot be.* *D:1,.0., Viiv. 
(b) Who knew his humble shadow spread no more 
After a victory than it did before. 
‘A Monumental Column,’ Il. 
(c) Who knew that battles, not the gaudy show 
Of ceremonies, do on kings bestow 
Best theatres. Ibid., ll. 90-92. 
(d@) Who found weak numbers conquer arm’d 


76-7. 


with right. bid., 75. 
(d) The weakest arm is strong enough, that 
strikes with the swe rd of justice. 
EMies Me aks Gl. — 


From ‘ An Intruder into Favour’ 

(a) He knowes the art of words so well that (for 
shrowding dishonesty under a faire pretext) he 
seems to preserve aud in chrystall. 

(b) If ever he doe good deed... 
the chronicle of it. 

(c) Debts he owes none but shrewd turns, and 
those he payes ere he be sued. 

(d) He is a flattering-glass to conceal age and 
wrinkles. 

(e) . when he is falling, hee goes of himselfe 
faster than misery can drive him. 

From Sidney's ‘ Arcadia’ :— 

(a) ....as if he would carry mud in a chest of 
crystal. Book II. (Routledge, p. 173). 

(e) Antiphilus, that had no greatness but out- 
ward, that taken away was ready to fall faster 
than calamity could thrust him. 

Book IT. (p. 271) 


-his mouth is 


From Webster :— 
(db) You 
Are your own chronicle too much. 
‘DM, Int. 
(c) He never pays debts unless they be heer 
turns, 
And those he will confess that he doth owe. 
*‘D.M.,’ I. ii. (Hazlitt, ii. 165) 





* T tind this again in one of the ‘ Epigrams’ of 
Sir John Davies (* Poems of Sir John Davies,’ ed. 
“Grosart, 1876, vol. ii. p. 41) :— 

In Sitiam. 
When I this proposition had defended, 
** A coward cannot be an honest man,” 
Thou. Silla, seem’st forthwith to be offended, 
And holds the contrary, and sweares he can. 





(d) Let all 
glasses. 
(e) Now it 
ward 3 
For thou fall’st faster 

Can drive thee. 


sweet ladies break their flattering- 
. I.,’ I. ii. (Hazlitt, ii. 165). 

seems thy greatness was only out- 
of thyself, than calamity 
“DM. Ve v. (is 278). 





From ‘A Distaster « of the Time ° 

Any man’s advancement is the most capital 
offence that can be to his malice. 

From Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia’ :—- 


..advancement, the most mortal offence to 
envy. Book II. (Routledge, p. 168). 


From ‘ An Improvident Young Gallant ’:— 

(a) If all men were of his mind, all honesty 
would be out of fashion. 

(b) He is travelled, but to little purpose 3 only 
went over for a squirt, and came back againe, ye t 
never the more mended in his conditions, ‘cause 
he carried himselfe along with hin. 

From Florio's ‘ Montaigne ° : 

(6) It was told Socrates that one was no whit 
amended by his travell; I believe it well (saith 
he) for he carried himselfe with him. 

‘ Essays,’ Book I. ec. xxxviii. 

From Webster :— 

(a) If he laugh heartily, it is to laugh 

All honesty out of fashion. 

*D.M.,’ I. ii. (Hazlitt, ii. 164). 
many travel far from it 





(6) I have known 
[honesty], 

And yet return as arrant knaves as they went forth 

Because they carried themselves always along 
withthem. ‘*D.M.,’ I. i. (Hazlitt, ii, 159), 


In considering the significance of these 


parallels between the ‘New Characters’ of 
1615 and Webster's works, a distinction 


must be drawn between the parallels afforded 
by ‘The White Devil,’ ‘The Duchess of 
Malfy,’ and ‘A Monumental Column,’ 7.e., 
the works printed or performed before that 
year, and those contained in ‘The Devil’s 
Law Case’ and ‘A Cure for a Cuckold,’ 
which were written after it. ‘The Devil’s 
Law Case,’ written after these ‘ Characters ’ 
were published, clearly borrows from them— 
from ‘A Worthy Commander,’ ‘A Water- 
man,’ ‘A Vertuous Widdow,’ ‘A French 
Cooke,’ and perhaps others. If the parallels 
as a whole are to be taken as implying 
Webster’s authorship of the 1615 ‘Cha- 
racters,’ we must assume that he repeated 
passages from ‘The White Devil,’ ‘The 
Duchess of Malfy,’ and ‘A Monumental 
Column’ when he wrote the ‘ Characters,’ 
and that subsequently in writing ‘The 
Devil’s Law Case’ he repeated passages 
from his own ‘Characters.’ In support of 
this conjecture BARoN BovurGeors remarks 
that Webster repeatedly borrowed phrases, 
lines, and sentences, not only from other 
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writers, but from his own works. This state- 
ment is not strictly accurate, or, perhaps I 
should rather say, it is not complete. It is true 
that fragments of ‘'The White Devil’ and‘ A 
Monumental Column’ reappear in ‘The 
Duchess of Malfy,’ ‘The Devil’s Law Case,’ 
and * Appius and Virginia’; but in almost 
every case of these apparent self-repetitions, 
at any rate of the repetition of lines or 
couplets, Webster is actually twice utilizing 
a phrase or sentiment borrowed from another 
writer. The most frequent source of these 
duplicate lines is Sidney's * Arcadia,’ which 
accounts for several besides those noticed by 
Mr. CRAWFORD in ‘N. & Q.” There remain 
only two or three conspicuous repetitions 
of this sort which I am unable to account for, 
and in these instances the lines themselves 
seem to betray an outside origin. 
H. DUGDALE SYKEs. 
Enfield. 
(To be continued.) 





. HOTTEN. 


recent references in 


JOHN CAMDEN 


AS it is evident from 
‘N. & Q.’ that interest is still felt in the 
published work of J. C. Hotten, I have 
somewhat condensed the following list from 
a four-page printed catalogue which I 
believe to have been drawn up by himself, 
but which probably had no very wide 
circulation. It certainly does not fully 
represent his great literary activity (it will 
be noticed that it makes no reference to 
Bret Harte’s and some other works which 
he was the means of introducing to the 
reading public), but, so far as it goes, it is 
a useful Bibliography, which others may 
like to supplement. I have also before me 
No. IX. of a four-page pamphlet (8vo) 
entitled * Adversaria,’ issued by Mr. Hotten, 
which contains No. I. of ‘The Literature of 
Seven Dials’ (dealing with ‘ Christmas 
Carols *), and a Bibliography (partial only, 
I should think) of ‘Occasional Forms of 
Prayer for Fasts, Thanksgivings, &c., temp. 
James I.’ I have seen other members of 
* Adversaria,’ but never a complete set. 

Perhaps it may be noted that there is a 
memorial tombstone to J. C. Hotten in 
Highgate Cemetery, and it may also be 
worth recording that The Daily News of 
vid July, 1901, announced that 

‘an Indianapolis literary society are about to 
sane a_memorial tablet to J. C. Hotten, the 
famous Piccadilly publisher, in their library, as 
an acknowledgment of his services in introducing 
certain famous American authors to the British 
reading public.” 





Books WRITTEN OR EDITED BY JOHN CAMDEN 
Horren. 

Handbook to the Topography and Family History 
of England and Wales. By John Camden Hotten. 
(A description of 20,000 books, MSS. .» and 
engravings, the compilation of w hich ‘ ‘occupied: 
the author 12 months, at an average of 13 hours 
each day.) Svo. 

Liber Vagatorum: the Book of Vagabonds and 
Beggars, 1520. (With Preface by Martin Luther.) 
Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
J.C. Hotten. 4to. 

The Slang Dictionary ; or, The Vulgar Words,. 
Street Phrases, and ‘‘ Fast” Expressions of High 
and Low Society. By J.C. Hotten. Cr. Svo. 

The History of Playing rl. With Anecdotes of 
Ancient and Modern Games, Conjuring. Fortune 
Telling, &e. By Rev. Edward Taylor, B.A., and 
J.C. Hotten, With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 

The Little London Directory for 1687. Edited 
with Introduction [by J. C. Hotten]. 16mo. 

The Mysteries of the Good Old Cause: Notices of 
the Members of the Long Parliament ‘‘ who held 

places contrary to the Self-denying Ordinance of 
oa 3, 1645; with the sums of money and lands 
they divided among themselves.’ Edited with 
Introduction by J. C. Hotten. 4to. 

Account of the Remains of an Ancient Worship 
existing at Isernia, near Naples, in 1781. Com- 
miunicated | by Sir William Hamilton to R. Payne 
Knight. A ‘New Edition, with a survey of the 
same Worship in W nee Europe. [By Thomas 
Wright, F.S.A., and J. C. Hotten. } With Illus- 
trations. Privately printed. 4to. 

The History of Signboards i in Ancient and Modern 
Times. By Hotten and Jacob Larwood. 
With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo 

Abyssinia and its People; or, ‘Life in the Land of 
Prester John. Edited by J. C. Hotten. With 
Map and Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 

A Garland of Christmas Carols; including some 
never before given in any Collection. Collected 
and edited by Joshua Sylvester (J. C. Hotten). 
Feap. 8vo. 

Thackeray, the Humourist and the Man of Letters. 
By Theodore Taylor [J. C. Hotten]. With Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo 

Macaulay, the aren and the Man of Letters ; 
with some Macaulayana. [By J. C. Hotten.] 
Feap. 8vo. 

On the Choice of Books. By Thomas Carlyle. 
With Memoir of Carlyle, including Anecdotes 
and Letters. By J. C. Hotten. Feap. Svo. 

Robson: a Sketch by G. A. Sala. With some 
Account of ~~ Early Career by J. C. 
Hotten. Feap. 8vo. 

The Biglow Papers. By James Russell Lowell. 
Edited, with: additional Notes and Introduction, 
by J. C. Hotten. Feap. 8vo 

Pe Sah Ward, his Book. Edited, with Introdue- 
tion and Notes, at the request of the author, by 
J.C. Hotten. Cr. Svo. 

Artemus Ward among the Fenians. (Edited by 
J.C. Hotten.) Feap. 8vo. 

Wit and Humour. Poems by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by J.C. Hotten. Cr. 8vo. 

the Book of Cockney Sports,. 
With Memoir, &e. [by 


Seymour's Sketches : 
Whims, and Oddities. 

By William Combe. 

Svo. 


J.C. Hotten]. 4to. 
Dr. Syntax’s Three Tours. 
With Life by J. C. Hotten. 
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Hans Breitmann’s Ballads. By C. G. Leland: 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by J.C. H. 
[Hotten] and H. L. W. 16mo. 

‘Gunter’s Modern Confectioner. [Written by J. C. 
Hotten from data supplied by William Jeanes, 
cook at Messrs. Gunter’s.] ‘With Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo. 

Life in London. By Pierce Egan. With Intro- 
duction by J. C. Hotten and the Cruikshank 
Illustrations. 8vo. 

The Book of Wonderful Characters: Memoirs of 
Remarkable and Eccentric Persons, &c. From 
the text of Henry Wilson and James Caulfield. 
With Introduction (mainly concerning Pig-faced 
Ladies) by P. P.—G. H. [J. C. Hotten].  Illus- 
trated. 

The True Story of Lord and Lady Byron, as told 
by Macaulay, Moore, Lady Blessington, Countess 
Guiccioli, Leigh Hunt, Lord Lindsay, Lady 
Byron, and the Poet himself, in answer to Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe. Edited with Introduction by 
J. M. (J. C. Hotten]. 

‘During the last 12 months of its existence the 
‘Literary Miscellanea’ which appeared weekly 
in the old Literary Gazette was written by Mr. 
Hotten. When Mr. George Godwin, F.S.A., 
started The Parthenon, Mr. H. undertook a 
similar department in that journal, and when it 
ceased to exist he joined the staff of The London 
Review, to which he supplied ‘ Literary Intelli- 
gence: Notes on Authors and Books,’ for nearly 


three years.’ 
F. J. Hytcu. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR: ANOTHER VIEW 
(See ante, p. 265.)—Bishop Wilberforce 
describing the wedding of King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra, writes thus :-— 

“The little Prince William of Prussia was 
between his two little uncles’? [afterwards the 
Duke of Connaught and the Duke of Albany] “to 
keep him quiet ; both of whom he—the Crown 
Princess told me—bit on the bare Highland legs 
“whenever they touched him to keep him quiet.” 


GOW. RB: 


WorpswortH’s JIpEAL Woman, 
BURKE's.— 
A perfect woman, nobly plann’d, 
To warn, to comfort, and command. 

Dr. Ingram in his ‘ Outlines of Religion’ 
(p. 103) objected to 
** a false note which has not attracted attention in 
Wordsworth’s otherwise beautiful poem ‘She 
was a phantom of delight.’ When he speaks of 
the ‘ perfect woman, nobly plann’d, to warn, to 
counsel [sie], and command,’ by this last word 
he assigns to her an office which only in excep- 
tional cases can be hers, and the habitual exercise 
of which would corrupt her nature. He might 
more justly, if with some loss of emphasis in the 
‘expression, have written: ‘nobly made, to 
warn, to counsel, and persuade.’ ” 
In which loss of something greater one 
may relish the critic more in the philo- 
sopher than in the poet of ‘ Ninety-eight.’ 

Burke in ‘The Idea of a Wife,’ written 


AND 





as the Character of his own wife, on one 
anniversary of that nobly ordered marriage, 
has it that 

“her eyes have a mild light, but they awe you 
when she pleases; they command like a good man 
out of ottice, not by authority, but by virtue.” 


W. EF. P.. 8: 


** GoopWILL.’’—The ‘ Oxford English Dic- 
tionary’ is sometimes too concise. While 
adequately defining this substantive in the 
sense (4 b) in which it is now most commonly 
used (‘‘ goodwill’? of a business, &c.), the 
editor has failed to state that usage in 
customary-hold tenements (sense 4) from 
which the commercial use of the word origin- 
ates, in such a way as to show the natural- 
ness of the development. 

Thomas Fysher of Swynstie in the parish of 
Holme Cultram, Cumberland, by his will* 
made provision for his sons William and 
Robert (the latter being apparently a 
minor) :— 

“ AllsoI geve my good wyll of my ferme holde 

after my descess unto Wylliam my son or Robert 
or the longer liver off them.” 
This bequest is on similar lines to the will 
(dated 5 Nov., 1571) of John Heworth of 
Gateshead, ‘* Quarelman,” cited in ‘ O.E.D.’ 
(though erroneous!y entered as an instance 
of the commercia! use) :— 

“TI gyue to John Stephen......all my quarrell 
geare...... and my whole interest and good will of 
my Quarrell [7.e. quarry), t 
and links up with the quotation from the 
Early English Text Society's ‘Child Mar- 
riages,’ 10, where evidence is given (in @ 
case tried 5 March, 1562, at Bolton-le- 
Moors, Laneashire) that 
“*Andrewe Haworthes father......did obteyne the 
Landlordes goodwill of the Tenement wherein the 
father of the said Custance did dwell, for the 
young couple to live in.” 

It seems safe to construct a provisional 
definition :— 

The privilege of a customary tenant to nominate 


by will a successor to his customary tenement. 
Local. 
This privilege had doubtless become a 


“right” by the sixteenth century; and I 
appeal to your readers for further examples 
of this testamentary power over land, and 
for evidence as to its extension in space and 





* Dated 16 Sept., 1544: printed in J'’ransactions 
of the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian 
and Archeological Society, New Series, i. (1901) 221. 

t ‘Wills and Inventories of the Northern 
Counties’ (Surtees Society, 1835), 352. 

¢ It will be noticed that it is not stated that the 
child-wife’s father “ held”’ it. 
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time. An important question arises whether 
it existed before the Wills Act of Henry VIIL., 
and another as to whether the conditions of 
its exercise were limited in any way by the 
written custumals of manors. As to the 
latter point, there ought to be a good deal of 
evidence ; but I have been unsuccessful in 
the search for it. Q. V. 


Custopy or EccLEsIASTICAL ARCHIVES.— 
Under this heading in The Church Times 
correspondence columns of 9 April, Canon 
Bullock-Webster makes a suggestion which 
will appeal to all who are engaged in research 
work. The real obstacle to the due custody 
of ecclesiastical documents, as Canon Bullock- 
Webster points out, lies in the fact that a 
diocese possesses, or till last year possessed, 
no income which could be used to meet the 
expenses involved in such custody. 

“* Every diocese, it is true, possesses its Diocesan 
Registrar and Registry ; but the Registrar is usually 
a solicitor in general practice, and the registry is 
his own personal office. In consequence, the 
diocesan registers, the transcripts of parish 
registers, and the many other valuable archives 
belonging to the diocese, being housed in a private 
office, are neither under the free control of their 
owners nor easily accessible. 

‘The new finance scheme offers an opportunity 
for a salutary reform. Every diocese is now 
creating its diocesan fund with its own Diocesan 

tlice or Treasury, under the management of its 
official Diocesan Secretary...... The house of the 
Diocesan Treasury may, by a very easy arrange- 
ment, become also the house of the Diocesan 
Registry, and the Diocesan Registrar might well in 
the future be also Diocesan Secretary. Thus every 
diocese would be provided with its own Diocesan 
Treasury and Record Office, where all the financial 
and secretarial work of the diocese would be trans- 
acted, where access might be had to all official 
documents, and a permanent, safe, and worthy 
home assured for those precious archives which 
every ancient diocese posse ses.” 

It is to be hoped that Canon Bullock- 
Webster’s timely proposal will receive the 
consideration which it deserves. 

Frep. R. GALE. 

103, Abingdon Road, Kensington, W. 


“THE BELL AND Horns,’ Brompron.— 
The demolition of this public- house, and 
the conversion of its site to other uses, are 
worthy of being recorded in these pages, 
as the house was contemporary with the 
most interesting period in the history of 
the neighbourhood. 

Brompton has had, so far as I am aware, 
only one historian, Thomas Crofton Croker, 
a diffuse but pleasant gossiper on things 
antiquarian, whose ‘ Walk from London to 
Fulham’ originally appeared in Fraser. 
Revised and edited by his son, it was 





published by Tegg in 1860, and the volume 
—constantly met with—was evidently a 
great success. At p. 58 there is a reference 
to the public - house, the editor adding in a 
foot-note that it had been rebuilt. 

There was not in the appearance of the 
house recently demolished anything to 
substantiate this, and I believe it would 
have been more correct to say it had been 
refaced, the old brickwork being hidden by 
stucco. In the Kensington Public Library 
there is a pretty water-colour drawing by 
T. Hosmer Shepperd of this house in 1853, 
and in dimensions and general appearance 
it is identical with ‘‘ The Bell and Horns,” 
familiar to many as a landmark. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 





Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them p cae 


Sm James KENNEpY’s ‘ AiNEAS BRI- 
TANNICUS.’ (See 108 . vii. 388.)—My query 
on this work in ‘ N. & Q.’ for 18 May, 1997, 
has elicited no information, but it may be 
worth while putting on record that Mr. Kellas 
Johnstone has discovered one of the missing 
sheets (F 1-4) in the Edinburgh University 
Library, bound in the same volume with the 
author’s Avadyya kat Mitpa and TapydAcov 
Awpov of 1662. Signatures E and G on- 
wards have still to be traced. ‘They should 


be easily identifiable by the head-lines: 
verso, ZHNZZAS; recto, BRITANNICUS. 
: =e ee iets 
According to Dr. David Littlejohn’s 


‘Records of the Sheriff Court of Aberdeen- 

shire,’ vol. iii. p. 119, Kennedy was knighted. 

When and why ? P. J. ANDERSON. 
University Library, Aberdeen. 


THE FLAG OF THE Kyicats or Marta.— 
Their arms were a plain white cross on a red 
field, and corresponded practically to the 
modern Danish flag; but their badge and 
medieval banner were an eight-pointed 
white cross on a black field. What was the 
flag flown by their ships, and the flag hauled 
down when the Grand Master, Count von 
Hompesch, made his ignominious surrender 
to Napoleon, 12 June, 1798? The modern 
flag of Malta is merely white and red vertic- 
ally. Is this the flag the Maltese corsairs 
flew? The flag of the “ Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem in England,” which has been 
flying over Messrs. Christie’s premises 
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1 
recently, presumably dates from 1888, and | 


seems to have been designed to represent | 
Scotland and Ireland as well as England. | 
It is based on the arms of the Knights of | 
Malta, with the additions of lion and unicorn | 
and Union Jack, | 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. | 
| 
} 
| 


AUTHORS WANTED.—Can any reader of 
“N. & @. name the author of the following | 
lines, which have been attributed to R. 
Browning (!) and to Mrs. Mavbrick ? 
Unanswered yet? Faith cannot be unanswered, 

er feet are firmly planted on the Rock. 

Amid the wildest storms she stands undaunted, 
Nor quails before the loudest thundershock. 
She knows Omnipotence has heard her prayer, 
And cries,‘‘ It shall be done—sometime, somewhere.” 
R. GRIME. 
62, Duckworth Street, Blackburn. 


Will some one kindly tell me whence 
comes the line, 


Their sword, death’s step, where it did mark, it 
took ? 
G. L. Arrenrson. 


GRAINGE:'S ‘ SUGAR Cane.’-—A review in 
a recent issue of The British Medical Journal 
begins thus: 

** Readers ot Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson’ will 
remember a story there told about Dr. Grainger’s 
‘Sugar Cane,’ which in its original form contained 
the line, | 

Now, Muse, let’s sing of rats! 

The mention of this humble scourge of plantations 
set the wits at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s table on a 
roar when the poem was read in manuscript.” 


What was this * Sugar Cane’ ? 
Wes. 


[A poem in four books first published in 1764, and 
reviewed favourably, in part by Johnson, in The 
London Chronicle, 5 July, 1764. Johnson, it will be 
remembered, in speaking of it, said: ** What could 
be made of a sugar cane? One might as well write 
the ‘Parsley Bed: a Poem’; or‘ The Cabbage 
Garden : a Poem.’” JV. Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ 
776. There is a life of Grainger, with particulars 
of the history of the poem in the ‘ D.N.B.’] 


WITNESSES TO MARY WOFFINGTON’S Mar- 
RIAGE.—On 30 Nov., 1746, ‘‘ Mrs. Mary Woff- 
ington of St. Ann’s, So—ho- [sic], youngest 
sister of the celebrated ‘‘ Peg,’ and then 
aged 17 years, was married at the notorious 
“New Chapel in Mayfair ’’ to Robert Chol- 
mondeley of St. James's, Westminster, Esq. 
Upon the original licence for this marriage, 
dated as above, appears a declaration as 
follows: ‘‘ Being of the age of seventeen 
years, I doo solemnly declare I have the 
consent of my friends,’ signed ‘ Mary 
Woffington,” with “ Charlotte McCarthy’: 





and ‘‘Sam! Swift’? as witnesses. The hand~ 
writing of all three is so much better than 
usual at that time, that an interesting ques- 
tion arises as to the social status of the 


witnesses, and whether they were the 
‘friends’ referred to in the declaration. 
Who were they? Can any reader of 


‘N. & QY throw light upon this problem % 
O_p Devry. 


Earty VOLUNTEERING: ‘* Pian ID.’--In 
1797 at least two different schemes of form- 
ing volunteer companies were put before the 
country. In the letters of the Lords Lieu- 
tenant to the Home Secretary reference is 
constantly made to the choice of ‘‘ Plan II.” 
What was it ? I do not recall having seen 
any reference to a Plan I. 

J. M. Buriocn. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


ALT OFEN: SarRAgevo.—The Trussians 
besieged these towns in 1686-9. What was 
the oecasion of these wars ? Where can [ 
find a descriptive account in English ? 
I should be grateful for the information. 

TsRAEL SOLOMONS. 

[Buda (Alt Ofen) was taken by the Imperial troops 
on 2 Sept, 1686, after a siege of ten weeks. This 
was part of the War of the Holy League (Austria, 
Poland, and Venice) against the Turks (1684-98). 
Prof. Lodge in ‘The Cambridge Modern History,” 
vol. v., gives a résumé of the history, and the 
bibliography belonging to the chapter might be 
consulted. | 

M. McDonnet.—-This person was editor 
of The Telegraph towards the end of the 
eighteenth or the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. I shall be obliged for any 
information about him. 

Horace BLEACKLUY. 


MADAME THIEBAULT, NEE THAYER.-—Sir 
Thomas Lawrence painted a portrait of this 
lady. Who was she, and where is the 
picture ? Horace BLEACKLEY. 


ZACHARY MACAULAY’S Marrrace.—-Lord 
Macaulay’s father, Zachary Macaulay. 
married Miss Selina Mills in a church at 
Bristol, 26 August, 1799. Can any reader 
oblige with the name of the church ? 

F. C. WHIrEeE. 


HreMBoRow.—What is the origin of the 
surname Hemborow, and with what place 
is it first known to be connected ? I cannot 
myself trace anything approaching it except- 
ing Harborow and Hambro. I may mention 
that up to my father’s time the name was 
Bond-Hemborow. Can any reader throw 
any light upon it? T. W. Hemporow. 


87, Hubert Grove, Clapham, S.W. 
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TERRACE IN PiccapILLy.—A London news- 
paper of 2 April, 1815, had the following :— 

‘*Lord and Lady Byron will receive the world of 
fashion this spring at the house which was once 
occupied by Lord Yarmouth, and afterwards by 
the Duchess of Devonshire, on the terrace in 
Piceadilly.” 

What constituted the terrace, and how 
long did it remain ? 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


*“*MyrioraMa.’ — The ‘N.E.D., under 
1824 and 1832, defines this as a collection of 
many thousand landscapes, designed by 
Mr. Clark on sixteen oblong cards; and 
(from an American source) as 
“a sort of landscape kaleidoscope invented by Brés 
of Paris, and improved by Clark of London...... With 
16 cards 2U,922,789,888,000 changes may be made.” 

Within the last few weeks a myriorama 
appeared in an auction catalogue in the 
West of England as follows :— 

‘The Myriorama, consisting entirely of Italian 
scenery. The Myriorama is a movable Pic- 
ture, capable of forming an almost endless 
variety of Picturesyue Scenery. The changes 
or variations which may be produced by the 
24 cards amount to the almost incredible number 
of 620,448,401 ,733,239,439,360.000, the magnitude of 
which cannot be better illustrated than by the 
following illustrations.” 

(Then follow calculations involving even 
more imposing figures, based upon the time it 
would occupy all the inhabitants of the globe 
to effect one change every minute, night 
and day.) Is anything now known of the 
instrument or apparatus in question? The 
description given seems to point to some 
printed pamphlet or such like which accom- 
panied the actual Myriorama, the name of 
which I do not recollect meeting with before. 
W. B. HH. 


TomMB OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT.—In a 
book entitled ‘ A Doffed Coronet,’ 1902, by 
the author of ‘The Martyrdom of an Em- 
press,’ is an account of an extraordinary 
tomb-chamber. The writer, it seems, is a 
Polish lady who was formerly an intimate 
friend of the late Empress of Austria, and 
she has just published another book. 

The account says the tomb was accident- 
ally discovered by the writer and four friends. 
It is situated under the Mosque of Daniel, 
on Mount Soma in Alexandria. The tomb 
chamber is oval, lined and paved with rare 
coloured marbles, adorned with rich carvings, 
and lighted by antique lamps of yellow metal, 
suspended from the carved ceiling, and tall 
bronze candelabra. In the centre, on a 





man sumptuously arrayed, enclosed in a 
crystal casket. The visitors came to the 
conclusion that the body was that of Alex- 
ander the Great. I should be glad to know 
whether this is a true incident. 

From history it appears that Alexander 
was embalmed in Babylon, and interred in a 
gold coffin under Mount Soma in Alexandria, 
and that Caligula replaced the gold coffin 
by one of crystal. Murray says that the 
common opinion in Alexandria is that 
Alexander’s tomb is under the Mosque Nabi 
Daniel (‘Guide to Egypt’). I have just 
received a coloured photograph from Alex- 
andria of this mosque, which is of a square 
form, rather lofty, of green and red material, 
with a richly ornamented coloured dome. 
Any further information about this (if true) 
extraordinary archeological rarity would be 
welcome (see The Truth, Jerusalem, 10 July, 
1914, No. 170). D. J. 


DERWENTWATER MEMORIAL.—I should be 
glad to know the history of the Derwent- 
water Memorial in the Park, Acton. Iam 
told it was erected by the Countess of 
Derwentwater in the grounds of the mansion 
in Horn Lane, Acton, which was known as 
Derwentwater House, and removed to Acton 
Park in January, 1994. E. G. Cock. 

The Vicarage, Winster, Windermere. 

‘“* TMMORIGERIS.”’ —At 1 Pet. iii, 20, 
Beza has ‘‘ Olim immorigeris, quum semel 
exspectabat Dei lenitas in diebus Noe.” 
This edition of Beza has no date; but in 
another edition, bound with Tremellius and 
Junius’s Latin version of the Bible, the 
reading is ‘‘ Qui olim non obedierunt.” 
What is the meaning of “ immorigeris ”’ ? 

M.A.Oxon. 

(*‘ Morigerus ’’—though not classical—is pretty 
good Latin for ‘‘obedient.” ‘‘Immorigerus ”’ will 
therefore easily mean ‘* disobedient.”’] 


“ Cryst.’’—There are several Devonshire 
place-names ending with the suffix “ clyst,” 
e.g., Broadeclyst, Narrowclyst, Hydonclyst, 
Honitonclyst, &e. What is the meaning of 
this term ‘“‘ clyst ” ? R. PHILLIPS. 

Bristol. 


CrEAM-CoLoURED Horses.—The “ creame 
coloured ”’ horses which on state occasions 
drag the Royal coach are well known, and are 
generally supposed to have figured first in 
royal processions after the accession of the 
Hanoverians. As the Duchy of Brunswick 
was in places coterminous with the kingdom 
of Hanover, a confusion as to the source 
of this special breed may easily have arisen. 


pedestal, is the embalmed body of a young} In any case one associates the horse as an 
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emblem rather with Hanover. It is, there- 
fore, to obtain the views of your readers 
interested in this equine question that the 
following passage, from an anonymous work 
(Paris, 1875) on the Duke of Brunswick of 
fantastic fame, is offered :— 

‘* Depuis pres de mille ans les Brunswick ont le 
monopole dune merveilleuse race de chevaux a la 
robe 5 ganondegn aux yeux, aux naseaux et aux sabots 
roses. C’est la postérité du fameux cheval de 
bataille que Charlemagne échangea avec leur aieul 
Witikind le jour de son baptéme, et que les 
descendants du héros ont pris pour blason.”’ 

‘ 

Bournemouth. L. G. R. 

HorNcCASTLE.—Can any reader inform me 
whence this surname is derived ? There was 
a hamlet near Hemsworth, Yorkshire, 
called Horncastle. Docs the name appear 
in Harrison’s ‘Surnames of the United 
Kingdom’? Any information, however 
small, would be most gratefully received. 
Kindly reply direct. 

REGINALD G. SMITH. 

2, Manor Road, Brockley, S.E. 


DEDICATION OF PRESTON PARISH CHURCH. 
—It is stated in several local histories that 
the ancient parish church of Preston was 
dedicated (1) to St. Wilfred; and _ that 
(2) in 1581 Chadderton, Bishop of Chester, 
ordered that name to be discontinued, and 
that of St. John to be used. Any evidence 
of either or both these statements will be 
welcomed. MuRAL BRAss. 


Lists OF NONCONFORMIST MINISTERS, 
1800-1900.—In the case of a person with the 
prefix Rev. not found in the Church of 
England Clerical Directories, what lists of 
ministers of various denominations can I 
consult ? Failing published lists, to what 
central authorities can I apply for informa- 
tion ? L. A. DuKe. 

Hornsey. 


Mont St. MicwELt.—Will any one versed 
in the military history of the time of Wil- 
liam IIT. and Queen Anne say whether 
Mont St. Michel was then besieged or 
assaulted by British troops or the Navy, 
and, if, so, when and what troops were 
engaged ? F. pE H. L. 


PETER WALKER entered the Merchant 
Taylors’ School in 1752 ; date of birth 9 Feb., 
1741. I shall be glad if any one can give me 
information about him or his parents or 
descendants. 


I am seeking for particulars of a Peter | 
Walker who married a Rebecca Woolner 
daughter 


about 1750. Their Charlotte 





married Lieut. Francis McLean, R.N., at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, on 25 Dec., 
1802. Peter her father is described in 
her death certificate as teacher, Oxford 
College. Charlotte Mclean had a daughter, 
Rebecca Chester, born at Orford, Suffolk, 
in 1806. A. H. MACLEAN. 
14, Dean Road, Willesden Green. 





Replies. 


PACK-HORSES. 
(11 S. xi. 267, 329.) 


Onr: of Macaulay’s graphic passages comes 
at once to mind. It seems to illustrate the 
subject appropriately. The following para- 
graph is found in his chapter upon ‘The 
State of England in 1685’ :— 

“On byroads, and generally throughout the 
country north of York, and west of Exeter, goods 
were carried by long trains of pack-horses. These 
strong and patient beasts, the breed of which is 
now extinct, were attended by a class of men 
who seem to have borne much resemblance to 
the Spanish muleteers. A traveller of humble 
condition often found it convenient to perform 
a journey mounted on a pack-saddle between two 
baskets, under the care of these hardy guides.”’ 

Cleland in his ‘Statistical Account of 
Glasgow’ gives details of two men named 
Thomson and Glassford who, in 1739, jour- 
neyed from Glasgow to London on horse- 
back. No turnpike road greeted their eyes 
till they came to Grantham, which is within 
110 miles of .ondon. Up to that point they 
had travelled on @ narrow causeway with an 
unmade soft road on each side of it. They 
met from time to time strings of pack-horses, 
from thirty to forty in a gang, transporting 
goods from one part of the country to 
another. 

“The leading horse of the gang carried a bell to 
give warning to travellers coming in an opposite 
direction, and when the two wayfarers met these 
trains of horses with their packs across their 
backs, the causeway not affording room, they 
were obliged to make way for them and plunge 
into the mud at the side.”’ 

This passage is quoted from Cleland in 
Sydney’s ‘ England in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,’ vol. ii. p. 7. 

At Helmsley in East Yorkshire it was the 
practice to range six horses in a line, tie 
them head to tail, and then load. Two of 
such lines, with two drivers, conveyed nine 


| quarters of oats to Beverley (‘ Rural Eco- 


nomy of Yorkshire in 1641, being the Farm- 
ing and Account Books of Henry Best of 
Elmswell,’ Surtees Society). 
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Of pictorial representations of pack-horse 
drivers I doubt if there are many. As 
the querist appears to require these most, 
I will refer to as many as I know of. There 
is a picture by Louis Huard (a French artist, 
who died in Londen in 1842) of a pack-horse 
convoy. In this picture the horses are pro- 
ceeding in single file, but this is probably 
because the country through which the artist 
has painted them passing is mountainous, 
and the path, therefore, narrow. A good 
woodblock reproduction of the picture may 
be found in Smiles’s ‘ Life of Telford,’ 1867, 
p. 30. The frontispiece to this same book 
has, what is possibly of greater service to 
your correspondent, the picture of a pack- 
horse loaded, and a pack-man by his side, 
passing over an ancient causeway near 
Whitby. The only seventeenth - century 
illustration of pack-horses with which T am 
acquainted is in David Loggan’s ‘ Oxonia 
Illustrata,’ issued in 1675. Loggan must 
have been as familiar with the appearance of 
pack-horses and pack-men as this generation 
is with motor-cars, so his drawing is of 
special value. 

In the collection of tokens in the Guildhall, 

London, there are two, at least, with repre- 
sentations of pack-horses on them. Nume- 
rous pictures of pack-horse bridges which 
still exist in the country are found in 
T. W. Wilkinson’s charming book, ‘The 
Highways and Byways of England,’ London, 
n.d. (circa 1910). These bridges have very 
low parapets to allow the packs and the 
panniers to swing clear, and V-shaped re- 
cesses for the drivers to stand in, the bridges 
being narrow. Mr. Wilkinson states that 
an old pack-horse way, 
*‘extending as it does from Blakeleys to Roch- 
dale, has been kept open by the Marsden Urban 
District Council, which has cut away the turf 
which had encroached on it, and placed along it 
stone pillars.” (I do not know where ‘‘ Blakeleys” 
Is.) 

To return te the pack-horse bridges, these 
include the one at Moulton, Newmarket, and 
one at Charwelton (Northants). There is 
one at Sutton (Beds) which is still main- 
tained by a charity founded in the seven- 
teenth century by John Burgoyne and his 
wife. (See ‘Charity Reports,’ vol. viii. 
p- 32.) ‘There is another at Aldin Grange, 
near Durham. : 

Pack-horses held their ground in remote 
parts of Devonshire till about 1850, and for 
about twenty years later many ladies in 
rural parts rode pillion to church or market. 
Mr. Wilkinson states (p. 72) that the good 
wives of Southorpe, Lincolnshire, did not 





cease before about 1850 to journey in this 
manner to Kirton-in-Lindsey for the pur- 
pose of replenishing their larders. Up to 
1875, too, the spectacle of a man and his 
wife going along on one steed was not 
uncommon, particularly in Wales. 

On p. 204 of Baring-Gould’s ‘ Old Country 
Life’ there is a picture of ‘A Pack-man’s 
Way.’ The road represented is extremely 
rough. Mr. Baring-Gould reasonably asks :— 


“ How was it that anything ever reached country 
houses intact? I applied to my coachman. He 
replied, ‘Well, sir, you see, nothing was carried 
in waggons then, but on pack-horses—that is to 
say, no perishable goods. My grandiather was a 
pack-man. Those were rare times.’ And he shewed 
me the old pack-men’s traces, across the woods 
where now trees grow of fifty years’ standing. In- 
deed, alongside of many modernized roads the old 
pack-men’s courses may still be traced. There was 
great skitl required in packing. The pack-horse 
had crooks on its back, and the goods were hung 
to these crooks. The crooks were formed of two 
poles, about ten feet long, bent when green into 
the required curve, and when dried in that shape 
were connected by horizontal bars. A_ pair of 
crooks thus complet2d was slung over the pack- 
saddle, one swinging on each side, to make the 
balance true. The short cro6ks, called crus, were 
slung in a similar manner. These were of stouter 
fabric, and formed an angle. These were used for 
carrying heavy materials.” 

This describes the conditions in Devon- 
shire, and it is ‘in the far West of England, 
as well as in the North and in Wales, that 
one finds the chief evidences of pack-horse 
travelling. When Smiles was writing ‘The 
Life of Telford,’ an old Dartmoor farmer 
said to him :— 


“‘T well remember the train of pack-horses, and 
the effect of their jingling bells on the silence of 
Dartmoor. My grandfather,a farmer in the North 
of Devon, was the first to use a ‘ butt’ (a square 
box without wheels, dragged by a horse) to carry 
manure.” 

With the introduction of the first cart in 
the Dartmoor district, the bridges hed to be 
widened to accornmodate wheeled vehicles. 
In the early eighteenth century Ebenezer 
Rrookes dia a large pack-horse business 1 
the West. He announced :—- 

“These are to give notice to all gentlemen or 
others that have occasion to send goods, or travel 
from London to Exeter or Plymouth, or from Exeter 
and Plymouth, or any parts of Cornwall or Devon- 
shire, to London; that they may be accommodated 
for expedition by Pack-horse carriage, who set out 
from the Cross Keys Inn in Wood Street, London, 
every Saturday, and from the Mermaid Inn in 
Exon every Monday. Perform’d, if God permit, 
by Ebenezer Brookes.” 

Heavy goods from Bristol, suchas iron, 
lead, and wire, were taken in barges via 
Bridgwater to Taunton, and from there 
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distributed by pack-horse to less accessible 
parts of the country. (See Pratt’s ‘ Inland 
Transport,’ 1912, p. 127.) 

The use of the pack-horse may he traced 
a long way back. In that excellent book, 
Denton’s * England in the Fifteenth Century ’ 
(1888), which the author never lived to see 
issued,*we read (p. 186) :— 

‘In the absence of roads fit for carts or carriages, 
heavy as well as light goods, corn, charcoal, salt, 
iron, household furniture, and such like com- 
modities, were usually conveyed on the backs of 
horses or of sumpter mules, and in place of reading 
about wagon loads ot heavy goods, we more com- 
monly read of horse loads.” 

In ‘Inland Transport’ there is a chapter 
upon ‘ Karly Trading Conditions,’ and, re- 
ferring to pre- Reformation or monastic 
times, the writer says (p. 15) :— 

‘* Long lines of pack-horses, with bales or panniers 
slung across their backs, made their way along 
roads or bridle-paths often inadequate to allow of 
two strings of loaded horses to pass one another, so 
that many a quarrel arose when two teams met, as 
to which should go into the mud to allow the other 
to pass.” 

Thomas Mace, the famous author of 
‘Musick’s Monument,’ wrote only one other 
book, and that was called ‘ Profit, Con- 
veniency, and Pleasure to the Whole Nation. 
Being a short rational discourse, lately pre- 
sented to His Majesty, concerning the High- 
ways of England.’ London, 1675. Any one 
who will look at Mace’s tract will find that his 
chief cause for complaint was the ‘ innumer- 
able controversies, quarrellings, and disturb- 
ances *’ caused by the pack-horse men in 
their struggles as to which convoy should pass 
along the cleaner parts of the road. Mace’s 
plan of road reform was quite reasonable. 
He said that it would be far better to maintain 
two good tracts on each road than to have 
half a dozen bad ones. In the early seven- 
teenth century comraunication between the 
North of England and the Universities was 
kept up by carriers, who pursued their 
tedious but uniform route with trains of pack- 
horses, and to their care were censigned not 
only the packages, but frequently the scholars 
themselves. (See ‘Correspondence of Sir 
George Radcliffe,’ 1810, p. 36.) 

Some weeks ago a query was raised in 
these pages as to the antiquity of Messrs. 
Pickford as a London firm, but to begin with 
Pickford’s was not a London firm at all. 
It was a Manchester business, and engaged 
in the pack-horse trade. The original Pick- 
ford began in the seventeenth century to 
convey parcels from Manchester by convoys 
of pack ‘ trains.” About 1720 Bass of 
Stafford started as a rival to Pickford, and 








combined brewing with pack-horse carrying. 
He ultimately disposed of his pack-horse 
business to Pickford, and continued brew- 
ing only. In Aikin’s ‘ Description of the 
Country round Manchester,’ 1795, it is 
stated that when Manchester rose as a 
business centre, 

‘*chapmen used to keep gangs of pack-horses and 
accompany them to the principal towns with 
goods in packs, which they opened and sold to 
shopkeepers, lodging what was unsold in store- 
rooms at the inns. The pack-horses brought 
back sheep's wool, which they sold to the makers 
of worsted yarn at Rochdale, Manchester, and 
Saddleworth.” 

Richard Whitworth published in 1766 
‘The Advantages of Inland Navigation,’ 
and he therein stated that 150 pack-horses 
went each week from Manchester through 
Stafford to Bewdley, a distance of about 
100 miles. 

When Sir Francis Willughby began in 
1580 to build the great Nottingham house of 
Wollaton, the stone was brought from 
Aneaster in Lincolnshire by pack-horses. 
They brought their loads of stone, and Sir 
Francis Willughby paid for it in coal, which 
the pack-horses took back in their panniers 
on each return journey. The _ building 
accounts of this great house are still extant. 
See Hist. MSS. Comm. Report upon the 
MSS. of Lord Middleton at Wollaton. This 
report is one of the most valuable and 
delightful of the whole series. 

It will be remembered that Roderick 
tandom, finding himself too poor to hire a 
horse, set out from Scotland 
“‘ with the carriers, who transport goods trom one 
place to another on ‘iorseback, and this scheme I 
accordingly put in execution on the first day of 
November, 1739, sitting upon a pack-saddle between 
two baskets, one of which contained my goods in a 
knapsack.”’—‘ Roderick Random,’ chap. viii. 

North of Wigan nearly all the coal trade 
was carried on by strings of pack-horses. 
Kendal was the principal pack-horse station 
in the district. Baines, in his ‘ History of 
Lancashire and Cheshire,’ quotes the letter 
of a Liverpool merchant, Thomas Patten, 
who took a leading part in conveying 
merchandise across country by pack-horses. 
Leeds was another great centre of the pack- 
horse business, and a number of travelling 
merchants did extensive business with shop- 
keepers and traders at fairs. Defoe in his 
‘Tour’ says, ‘Tis ordinary for one of these 
men to carry a thousand pounds’ value of 
cloth with them at a time.” Defoe’s ‘Tour’ 
contains many references to this method of 
distributing goods both in the West and in 
the North. Whenever Stourbridge Fair was 
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held, a thousand horse-packs of cotton and | | fol. ii recto, col. 2, of the 
woollen goods were brought thither (Defoe’s | 


‘Tour,’ vol. iii. p. 121). 

Defoe also tells how both salmon and 
trout were brought from the border country 
to London by pack-horses travelling night 
and day, the fish arriving in London “ very 
sweet and good.” 

Between Sheffield and Stannington a track 
known as the Racker Way was, up to a 
hundred years ago, traversed by pack-mules. 
These patient beasts carried milk and general 
farm produce into Sheffield, and they brought 
back goods from that town for the use of 
villages en route, Ata time within a hundred 
years every householder i in Stannington kept 
a mule. These animals, when not otherwise 
used, were sent into Derby shire to fetch 
loads of lime, or into Cheshire for salt. Men 
known as “ mule-jaggers ** let out on hire 
mules for the purpose of carrying goods. 

“Ye Racker Way” is twice mentioned 
in a survey of the Manor of Sheffield made 
in 1637. ‘ Rack,” in this case, signifies the 
pace of a horse, and is something between a 
trot and a gallop. It is of uncertain origin. 
Besides ‘‘ Ye Racker Way ” there is a road in 
the neighbourhood of Sheffield called Mule- 
house Lane. A silver mule-shoe was popular 
as a personal ornament or mascot in the 
neighbourhood where these mules plied. 
One such ornament, was dug up recently in 
Sheffield, and is now in the British Museum. 
A most interesting paper tipon the subject of 
*Ye Racker Way,’ by Mr. T. Walter Hall, 
may be found in the Transactions of the 
Hunter Archeological Society, vol. i. No. 1, 
pp. 63-71, 1914. Mr. Hall has had the kind- 
ness to send me a copy, enabling me to add 
to the materials for this article. 

Further details upon the subject will be 
found in Whitaker's ‘Loidis and Elmete,’ 
Marshall’s ‘Rural Economy of England,’ 
Charles Leigh’s ‘ Natural History of Lanea- 
shire and Cheshire,’ and Harper's ‘ Stage- 
Coach and Mail in Days of Yore.’ 

A. L. Husrareys. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 





St. Rpmtunob Ricn: St. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
HoOspPiIraL, Oxrorp (11 8. xi. 230).—The 


first chapter of Dr. Wilfred Wallace's * Life 
of St. Edmund of Canter! oury,’ London, 
1893, contains an account of the literary 
sources for the saint’s life. For the story 
of the vision of the Holy Child see chap. vi. 
of the ‘Life’ ascribed to St. Bertrand of 
Pontigny in Marténe and Durand’s ‘ The- 
saurus Novus Anecdotorum,’ 1717, tom. iii.; 





‘ Life’ in the 
St. John’s Coll. Camb. MS. C. 12, 9, printed 
by Wallace in an appendix, and attributed 
to Robert Bacon; fol. 124 verso of the 
Cotton MS. Jul. D. vi. (1), also printed in 
Wallace and attributed to the Monk Eustace ; 
Ranulf Higden, ‘ Polvecronicon,’ lib. vii. chap. 
xxxv., Rolls ed. by J. R. Lumby, vol. viii. 
p- 218; Capgrave, ‘Nova Legenda Angliz,” 
1516, fol. ciiii recto, col. 1. Capgrave’s 
account is as follows :— 

* Accidit enim vt cum in prato quodam oxonie: 
vicino spaciendi causa seorsum iret apparuit puer 
speciosus sic inquiens. Salue dilecte mi_Subiunx- 
itque miror valde quod tibi sum ita ineognitus- 
presertim cum ad latus tuum in scolis quotidie et 
alibi comes individuus existam. Respice igitur in 
faciem meam & quod ibi scriptum videris singulis 
noctibus fronti tue imprime...... 

What he sees written is ‘‘ Jesus Nazarenus, 
rex Judeorum.” A parallel to the ‘ Ring 
of Venus’ legend is told of St. Edmund in 
the ‘ Chronicon de Lanercost ’ and elsewhere : 

‘**Puerulus intendens Oxonie grammaticalibus,. 
gloriose Virginis imaginem, quam spe, et una 
cum tota Universitate, vidimus, clam desponsavit,. 
imposito digito Virginis aureo annulo, quod multi 
postea oculis conspexerunt.’ ”—*Chron. de Laner- 
cost,’ under AP. MCCXXVIIL. p. 36 in Stevenson's 
ed,, Maitland Club, Edinb , 1839. 

According to the story, the Virgin’s finger 
closed on the ring. FE.DWARD BENSLY. 


ELECTRO-PLATING AND ITS DISCOVERERS: 
(11 S. xi. 297).—In his ‘ History of Old 
Sheffield Plate’ Mr. Frederick Bradbury 
does not confirm the facts as given at the 
above reference, hut savs :— 

“With regard to the invention of electro-- 
plating....so many and simultaneous improve- 
ments oce urring, and so many patents being taken 
out more or less at the same time, that it is utterly 
impossible to pick out any one indiv idual and 
say he alone invented or brought to perfection 
the process. 

* Assuredly the conception of the idea in its 
earliest form must have been the discovery by 
Dr. Smee, the electrician, of the power of the 
galvanic battery to collect or disperse the in- 
visible atoms of pure metal in solution and to 
direct them in close compact over the surface of 
metallic preparations....Some time in the year 
1840, Dr. Smee gave a practical illustration in his 
own house of his discovery before eighty of the 
most scientific men in town, when it seems to 
have been unanimously agreed by those present 
that the curtain must shortly now be rung down 
on the old process of plating by fusion for almost 
all commercial purposes.” 

After noticing what is claimed to be the 
first electro-plating machine, now in the- 
Chapel of Aston Hall, Birmingham, and 
made and worked in 1844 by Messrs. Prince 
& Son, whose factory was visited by Fara- 
day and some of his scientific friends on the 
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occasion of the meeting of the British 
Association in Birmingham, Mr. Bradbury 
goes on to state :-— 

“To Birmingham belongs the honour not only 
of introducing electro-plate, the use of which has 
extended to every civilised nation, but also the 
honour of first adopting Faraday’s great dis- 
covery of obtaining electricity from magnetism— 
a discovery that has influenced science and art 
to an enormous extent. 

** Introduction of Electro-Plating. 

“Undoubtedly Messrs. Elkington & Co., of 
Birmingham, were the first to turn the invention 
to solid practical account, both by themselves 
taking out a patent in 1840, and by buying up 
almost all the other patents that could be turned 
to any use in the practical development of the 
new process.” 

I trust this extract may be of some 
interest to your correspondent A. N, Q., in 
which ease I would refer him to pp. 139-41 
of Mr. Bradbury’s work for fuller particulars. 

Howarp H. Corrrrerr. 

Walsall. 


Mary Exvizaneta Brappon; Brgtrio- 
GRAPHY (118. xi. 175, 227, 282).—T am a little 
surprised to find that, in the various lists 
of the productions of this prolific novelist 
which you are publishing, there is no con- 
firmation of the general belief in the Bohe- 
mian underworld of the earliest sixties that 
she was the author of the highly sensational 
story ‘The Black Band; or, The Mysteries 
of Midnight,’ with which The Halfpenny 
Journal started on its ambitious, but brief 
career. There were some in “ the beautiful 
City of Prague’ who thought themselves 
able to recognize in The Welcome Guest, and 
other periodicals which brilliantly signalized 
the remission of the Paper Duty, the same 
new and gifted hand in the special art and 
mystery of which John Frederick Smith was 
the clear-minded Master, and G. W. M. 
Reynolds the Arch-Corrupter. 

And now it looks as if the authorship of 
‘The Black Band’ will remain ‘“ ropt in 
mistery ’? as profound as that which en- 
velopes the secret of ‘The Two Dead Men : 
a Tale of Love, War, and Horror,’ with 
which the founder of the Lloyd family started 
his novel newspaper, in the humble little 
shop in Shoreditch, a full score of years 
before the “literary ” outburst of the frst 
sixties. Mac. 


Surely ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’ ‘Henry 


Dunbar,’ as well as some other of ner stories, 
appeared in Zhe London Journal before 
““coming out” in book-form. I well re- 
member how the issues of the Journal were 
looked for week by week, and every one 





| talked about ‘Lady Audley.’ The sale of 


The Londen Journal was never larger than 
during this time—unless it was when J. F. 
Smith’s stories were coming out. 

THOS. RATCLIFFE. 


‘Vixen,’ which was published, I think, 
about the vear 1880, does not seem to have 
been mentioned in any of the lists of Miss 
Braddon’s novels. B. B. 


HERALDIC QUERIES : MALER (118. xi. 280). 
—The arms of the German Family of Maler 
or Mahler were Gules, three escuteheons, two 
and one, argent. This is the coat of the 
Painters’ (or Artists’) Gild or Confraternity, 
symbolical of the three arts. ‘‘ Valentine 
Maler ” means Valentine the painter. 

R. F. W. B. 


SHERREN F Amity (11 S. xi. 250).—William 
Sherren, in ‘ List of Mayors of Folkestone,’ 
1838, 1840, 1845, 1846, died during office : 
‘©1847, Oct. 16, at Folkestone, William 
Sherren, Esq., Mavor, at an advancea age” 
(Gent. Mag.). William Henry Lushington, 
son of Capt. William Sherren, 43rd Regt. 
Light Infantry, and Ann, died 1827, aged 18. 
Capt. Sherren died 13 Oct., 1847, aged 69 ; 
left issue Frederick, Alfred, Emily, Ann, and 
Eliza. Memorial in Wye (Kent) Churchyard. 

R. J. FyYNMORE. 


“CypEeR CELLARS ”’ (11 8. xi. 208, 256).— 
I beg to be allowed to assure my fellow- 
contributors of replies at the latter reference 
that the statements to the effect that the 
‘* Cider Cellars’? were ever absorbed in the 
Adelphi Theatre are entirely erroneous. 
Towards the end of the eighteen sixties a 
small social club known as the Circle, of 
which I was a member, used to meet every 
Monday evenirg at a house in Maiden Lane, 
just opposite the spot where the “ Cellars ” 
stood; so that I was well acquainted with 
the locality. The ‘“ Cellars”? were not back 
to back with the theatre, but a very little 
way to the east of it. At the time of the 
rebuilding of the theatre in 1858 the archi- 
tect was desirous of obtaining an exit at the 
back into the Lane, but he only succeeded 
then in securing a very narrow strip of ground 
which was used as a passage ending with the 
stage door — the very door where Terriss, 
the actor, was standing, when forty years 
afterwards (1897) he was foully murdered. 
As far as I know, both door and passage 
are in use still. 

Moreover, I venture xo think that my reply 
at the latter reference is amply corroborated, 
both as to the date of the demolition of 
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the ‘“* Cellars,” and as to the nature of its 
successor, by a quotation, to which my 
attention has recently been called, from 
‘Old and New London’ (ed. ¢. 1880), iii. 268 : 

“On the South side [of Maiden Lane}... .is a 
house which, since 1864, has been a ‘School of 
Arms and of Athletic Exercises.’ It was pre- 
viously a place notoriously of bad reputation as 
the ‘Cider Cellars.’ ” 


(ed. 1894), i. 36, there is a reference to ‘‘ the 
“Cider Cellars,’ latterly the Adelphi Club.” 
Finally, I am informed by my friend Mr. 
Herbert Welch of the Guildhall Library 
thet he has kindly searched the old London 
P.O. Directories there for me, and finds that 
the “ Cider Cellars ’’ appeared for the last 
time in 1863, when it runs thus as regards 
Maiden Lane :—. 
18-19. Stage entrance to the AdclIphi. 
20-21. Cider Cellars Tavern. 
21. Maiden Lane Synagogue. 
as ALAN STEWART. 
THE Royat REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY: 
FAUQUIER (11 S. xi. 151, 215, 271).—I am 
able to confirm your correspondent Mr. 
“JAMES DuRHAM in his surmise as to the 
parentage of Capt. H. T. Fauquier. There 
were ten children, of whom the Captain 
wes the eldest. The Rev. George Lillie 
Wedehouse Fauquier, late Vicar of West 
Haddon, was the seventh child and fourth 
son. He and his wife Caroline, daughter 
of Sir John Morris, Bart., died and are 
buried at West Haddon. Their only child, 
Miss Mary Fauquier, a dear and revered 
friend of mine, died in 1910, aged 85, and 
now rests beside them. The fine collection 
of antiques, curios, miniatures, &c.. belong- 
ing to Miss Fauquier was dispersed by 
auction at Rugby on 11 and 12 April, 1910. 
John Francis Fauquier, grandfather of 
Thomas, Gentleman Usher to Queen Char- 
lotte, became a naturalized English subject 
by Act of Parliament on 2 April, 1698. He 
Was a native of Clairac, Province of Guienne, 
France. He became a Director of the 
Bank of England, and died in 1726. 
JOHN T. PaGeE. 


Tne Zanzics (11 S. xi. 249, 304).—These 
‘exponents of so-called “thought trans- 
ference ” began an engagement at the London 
Alhambra during the latter part of October, 
1906. Their performance excited a great 
deal of interest, some of the theatrical re- 
porters, unversed in the intricacies of the 
conjurer’s art, finaing the affair quite un- 
susceptible of any natural explanation. Nor 
lid the crowds at the Alhambra grow smaller 
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when, in a Daily Telegraph interview on 
lt Dee., 1906, Mr. Zanzig ratified the 
credulous one: with the suggestion that his 
powers and those of his wife were really 
supernormal. On 21 Dee., however, the 
same journal published a letter written by 
me headed ‘The Zanzig Mystery,’ and 
signed ‘‘ One of tle Audience.” In this I 


: ee ; 2 : ,| ventured to prick the bladder, explaining 
And again in Hare's ‘ Walks in London’ | P : 


that the Zanzig show was merely a clever 
elaboration of an old trick, in which the 
names of objects, letters, and figures were 
‘*eoded ” by one performer to the other by 
means of verbal sounds assisted by visible 
gestures. Mr. Alfred Moul, then managing 
director of the Alhambra, with a show- 
man’s keen instinet, rushed valiantly into 
the fray and endeavoured to demolish my 
facts in a letter which nearly filled a Tele- 
grapk coluran. More correspondence from 
myself and others appeared in the same 
newspaper, the late W. T. Stead, as might 
have been expected, being among those 
who gave the Zanzigs their full faith. But 
the secret was out, and the Zanzigs made 
no more claims, so far as London was con- 
cerned, to the possession of supernormal 
gifts. Nevertheless, their performance was 
an exceedirgly clever one. They are now 
in America, and—thought transfererice being 
apparently worked out—I hear that they are 
doing well in the palmistry line. 
LionEI. MONCKTON. 
69. Russell Square, W.C. 


SALTZBURGERS SENT TO GeEoRGIA, 17384 
(11S. xi. 299).—-The locus classicus in English 
literature for the story of the Salzburgers 
is in Carlyle’s ‘ Frederick,’ where they tak. 
up the whole of the third chapter in book ixe 
A large number of Protestants in the Arch- 
bishopric of Salzburg in Austria emigrated 
in consequence of their harsh treatment at 
the hands of their sovereign archbishop, 
Leopold Anton Eleutherius, Graf von Fir- 
mian, elected in 1727. The popular esti- 
rate puts the refugees at thirty thousand. 
The chief years of the movement were 1732 
and 1723. The greater part of those who 
left their homes found a shelter in Prussia, 
Frederick Wiliam I., who had intervened 
diplomatically on their behalf, making ela- 
borate preparations for their safe passage 
and settlement. 

“Friedrich Wilhelm would have gladly taken 
the whole ; but George took a certain 
number,’ say the Prussian Pooks (George I1., or 
pious Trustees instead of him), ‘ and settled them 
at Ebenezer in Virginia,—read, Ebenezer i 
Georgia, where General Oglethorpe was busy 
founding a Colony. There at Ebenezer 1 
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calculate they might go ahead, too, after the ques- 
tionable fashion of that country, and increase and 
swell; but have never heard of them since.’ 
Perhaps some American correspondent can 
supplement. Carlyle’s ungracious conclusion 
with some information as to their subsequent 
history. 

A foot-note in ‘ Frederick ° refers to a 
* Petition to Parliament, 10th (21st) May, 1733; 
by Oglethorpe and his Trustees, for 10,0001. to 
carry over these Salzburgers ; which was granted : 
Tindal’s ‘ Rapin’ (London, 1769), xx. 184.” 

Goethe in writing ‘Hermann mnd Doro- 
thea,’ though the period of his poem is 
placed at the end of the century, used as 
his source a story in Gécking’s ‘ Vollkommene 
Emigrationsgeschichte dcr aus dem Erzbis- 
thum Salzburg vertriebenen Lutheraner’ 
(Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1734). See Ludwig 
Geiger’s Introduction to vol. il. of Goethe’s 
‘ Werke.’ 

One of Adolph Menzel's illustrations to 
Kugler’s ‘ Geschichte Friedrich des Grossen ’ 
is a scene from the Salzburger emigration. 
The costumes, with Menzel’s usual care, are 
copied from contemporary engravings. 

EpwarpD BENSLY. 


‘ 


The reason for these persons being sent 
to Georgia will be seen on a perusal of the 
article on James Edward Oglethorpe in the 
‘D.N.B.’ Ido not, of course, know their 
names, but The Gentleman's Magazine for 
October, 1734, in recording their departure 
on the 30th of that month, says that they 
were 56 in number, and had newly arrived 
from Rotterdam. At the German Church 
in Trinity Lane the sumof 471. was collected 
for them. 

The colonizing of Georgia seems to have 
been carried out not merely on the basis of 
nationality, but also on that of fitness, for 
in the March, 1734, number of The Genile- 
man's Magazine it is stated that the Trustees 
for the Colony of Georgia had applied money 
towards the settling of 376 British persons 
and 115 foreigners. DIEGO. 


ANSTRUTHER, I'iFE: Scotr oF BALCOMIE 
(11 S. xi. 188, 288).—An 
rity is Dr. Thomas Chalmers (1780-1847), 
the strenuous leader of the movement that 
gave Scotland the Free Church in 1843. 
Another native of the hureb, and a fellow- 
student of Chalmers’s at St. Andrews, was 
William Tennant (1784- 1848). Taking a 
hint from the popular song ‘ Maggie Lauder,’ 
Tennant produced in 1812 ‘ Anster Fair,’ a 


narrative poem in the Berni spirit, gracefully 
pranked with vivid descriptions, and. bubbling 
The poet uses 


over with sparkJing humour. 


Anstruther celeb-’ 





*Tasso,” 

“shut,” as he himself says, ‘‘ with the 
Alexandrine of Spenser, that its elose may 
be more full and sounding.”’ In this adapta--. 
tion, as well as in the style of his poem. 
Tennant anticipated Frere, who published 
‘Whistlecreft’ in 1817, and stimulated 
Byron to the production of ‘ Beppo ’ in 1819.. 
and ‘Don Juan,’ 1819-24. Publishing ob- 
scurely at Anstruther, Tennant, who became 
Professor of Oriental Languages at St. 
Andrews. had difficulty in coming to his 
own, and to this day his pioneer work does 
not always get proper recognition. A 
recent historian of Seottish literature, for 
example, ineptly dismisses ‘ Anster Fair” 
with the ludicrous criticism that it ‘Sis in 
the ‘Don Juan’ metre, far-fetched rhymes 
and all.’”’ This is not as it should be. 


the octave stanza of Fairfax's 


Another Anstruther author, with sorne 
distinction as a lyrist, was Capt. Charles 
Gray, R.N. (1782-1851). He published 


volumes entitled respectively ‘Poems and 
Songs’ and ‘ Lays and Lyrics,’ one of his 
experiments being a variant on the Jacobite 
theme ‘Charlie, he’s my Darling,” which 
Lady Nairne decisively made her own. 
Closely associated in her early years 
with Anstruther and its interests, Miss Amy 
M‘Laren, the novelist, has laid in that neigh- 
hourhood the scenes of her two fresh and 
engaging hooks, ‘The Tfouse of Barnkirl: ° 
and ‘The Yoke of Silence.’ These works 
were strong and significant piveliminaries to 
‘Bawbee Jock’ and ‘ Through Other Eyes,” 
with which the author has since taken a 
definite plece in the literature of fiction. 
THOMAS BAYNE. 


PrinTErRS’ Work (11 S. xi. 301).—Your 
correspondent should get a copy of ‘ Rules: 
for Compositors and Readers, by Horace: 
Hart, Printer to the University of Oxford,”’ 
price 6d. I find this little book most useful 
in the editorial work in which I am engaged,. 
but some printers—especially local firms— 
are adverse to many of the rules laid down 
in it. If these are adopted, the printer 
with whom one is working should be sup- 
plied with a copy and its rules strictly 
followed. H. TAPLEY-SOPER. 

City Library, Exeter. 

Your correspondent would, I think, find 
much to assist hirn in ‘Some Notes on 
Books and Printing,’ by Chas. T. Jacobi, 
managing partner of the Chiswick Press, 
and I shall be pleased to lend him my copy 
if he will communicate with me. It seems 
to answer all his requirements. 

Howarpb H. CotrERELt. 
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AN ALPHABET OF StrRAY Notes (1] 8. x1. 
°261).—-Alcester, which is in Warwickshire, 
still retains a local pronunciation, but is now 
‘‘Olster”’ or ‘“ Auster,” both forms being 
in nse. The town is situated at the junction 
of the Alne and Arrow rivers. The late 
Mr. W. H. Duignan dealt with the meaning 
of the prefix under Alne, on p. 10 of * War- 
wickshire Place - Names’; the terminal 
** ceaster,” ‘‘ ceastre,” of course implies a 
fortress. It is interesting to recall that in 
1903 a beautiful walrus ivory tau cross of 
the tenth century was dug up in the garden 
of Alcester Rectory, ead is now in the 
British Museum. Ae &. 


ROSES 1S CAUSE OF COLDS AND SNEEZING 
(11 8S. xi. 280).—This is not only a prevalent 
belief, but also, 1 think, now usually accepted 
as a scientific fact. The late Sir Morell 
Mackenzie, the well-known throat specialist, 
wrote a book on ‘ Hav-Fever and Rose- 
Cold.’ Tne pollen of certain grasses, especi- 
ally the anthoxanthum, which produces what 
is called hay-fever, as weil as that of the 
rose, the privet, and certain species of 
ebrysanthemum, cause great irritation of 
the nasal mucous membrane in susceptible 
subjects. Pope’s suggestion that a man 
with a hypersensitive nervous system 
might ‘‘ die of a rose in aromatic pain ”’ is 
not so far-fetched or so impossible a con- 
tingency as it might at first sight appear to 
be to the casual reader, or to the sceptical, 
but uninformed critic. 

J. Foster PALMER. 


Many flowers cause pollen-catarrh, among 
them the garden chrysanthemum and the 
ox-eye daisy, which is a wild chrysanthe- 
mum. The primrose also afiects certain 
people. A friend of mine who suffers from 
hay-asthma finds thet a great number of 
flowers tell on her too, including roses and 
‘sweet pers. S. Z. 


The belief that roses cause symptoms of 
feverish catarrh is held not only in India, 
but in America, where the illness is known 
as rose-sickness, and is undoubtedly well 
founded. 

The sneezing, swollen eyes, flushes and 
‘chills, &¢., are exactly the same as in hay- 
fever, and no doubt due to the same cause— 
a toxin borne upon the pollen of the flowers. 
{diosynerasy bulks largely in the case of 
irritation caused by various substances : 
nearly every cne is affected by ipecacuanha 
‘dust, many -by linseed meal; and other 
plants besides yrasses and roses have been 
found to give rise to serious and disabling 
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attacks of mucous irritation. When plough- 
ing through heather waist-deep, with the 
shrub in full bloom and the pollen flying in 
clouds at every movement, I have observed 
a companion almost rendered breathless by 
exhausting fits of sneezing and choking, 
though personally I was quite unafiected. — 
Besides the toxic effects of rose-polien, it 
is possible that the volatile oil of the flowers 
playsa part in mechanicalirritation. 'T'o sniff 
strongly at a quantity cf virgin attar of rose 
is anything but agreeable, and contacts with 
it on any sensitive portion cf the body smart 
very severely. I reecllect reading some- 
where long ago of a case where a ship in the 
Mediterranean carrying a barrel of the 
precious substance had this burst open in 
the hold, with the result that some men 
sent to secure it lost their lives from the 
fumes. J. J. Hunter Jornston. 
[M. D. also thanked for reply.] 


Lonpon’s Spas, Batus, AND WELIS (11S. 
xi, 247).—In the excerpt from the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine 
provided at the above reference there is at 
least one statement to which exception must 
be taken. That the so-called Roman Bath is 
fed ‘from springs at Hampstead” is not 
only improbable, but impossible. There 
vas never occasion to seek such a remote 
source of supply, as the wells and springs 
in the neighbourhood of Strand Lane were 
sufficient. Diprose provides many references 
to the welis near Clement's Inn and under 
the old ‘‘ Dog Tavern ” that were diverted 
to feed this hath; but, although there has 
been no authoritative statement, we may 
infer that the excavations end reeon- 
struction of the whole area containing these 
would have removed this supply, and the 
bath has now its own spring or receives 
water from the ecmrnon source. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


MANKINHOLES (J1 S. xi. 267).—In six 
towns of Lancashire the name of Mankin- 
holes oceurs, with the following variants: 
Mankenols, Mankinoles (Bury, 1590-1646) ; 
Mancknoles (Burnley, 1562-1653); Man- 
kenholes, Maneckholes Mancknoiles, Manck- 
nowells, Mangnarles, Mangnowld, Mang- 
nowls, Mangnovles, Manknols, Meancles 
(Padiham, 1573-1653) ; Mancknolls, Manck- 
noles, Maneknols, Maneknowles, Mankin- 
holes (Colne, 1599-1653) ; Mangnholes, Magn- 
holes, Mangholes, Maynholes (Blackburn, 
1600-1660); Manknowles (New-Church-in- 
Rossendale, 1653-1723). It will be noticed 
that the above-named towns are all adjacent 
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to the village in Yorkshire from which your 
correspondent suggests the name was de- 
rived. I cannot find any modern use of 
the name as spelt during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Is it likelv that the 
name hes now become Mangnall ? 
ARCHILALD SPAaRKE, F.R.S.L. 


‘“\Wroei! OF ALL AND OF ALL!” (11S. xi. 
299.)—I have known this all my life, and as 
an expression of astonishment. On hearing 
an astounding story a Derbyshire woman 
would lift up her hands and exclaim, ‘‘ Weil! 
of all an’ all things!” 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 


This expression is frequently used by 
working people in Worcestershire. In Kent 
the similar expression,“* Well! of all the—”’ 
is in general use. R. VAUGHAN GOWER. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL SURNAMES: LAUGHER 
(11S. xi. 147, 237).—In Wilson’s ‘ Wonderful 
Characters,’ 1830 and 1842, are the portrait 
and an account of Thomas Laugher, 

“better known by the name of Old Tommy, a 
striking instance of the good effect of temperance 
on the human constitution, for to this cause his 
venerable age must undoubtedly be in a great 
measure ascribed.” 

The subject of this memoir was born at 
Markley, Worcestershire, and baptized, as 
appears by the register, in January, 1700, 
his parents being natives of Shropshire, 
his father dying at the age of 97 and his 
mother at that of 108. They removed to 
London the vear after his birth, and Thomas, 
afterwards resident in the metropolis, died 
there in 1812, at the surprising age of 112 
vears, having had a son who died in his 
father’s lifetime at the age of 80. 


W. B. H. 


Duck's Storm: Goosr’s Storm (11 8. 
xi. 188, 254).—In the Nerth of Scotland the 
storm that usually comes at the end of March 
is known as the *‘Teuchet’s Storm,” because 
along with it flocks of teuchets, t.e. lapwings, 
appear. The next storm, at the beginning 
of May, popularly known as the “Gab of 
May,” is called the “ Gowk’s Storm,” owing 
to the fact that the cuckoo (or gowk) is 
usually first heard about that time. 


J. A.C. 


CHARLFS MANNING, c. 1750 (11S. xi. 280). 
— According to Hennessy’s ‘ Novum Reper- 4 
torium Ecclesiasticum,’ p. 210, Charles 
Menning was appointed Vicar of Hayes by 
George Cooke as Patron 28 Sept., 1739, and 
resigned in 1757. 


THE BANNER OF SiR PHILIP FRANCIS: 
(11 S. xi. 240, 245, 317).— The banner is in 


the keeping of Mrs. Philip Francis, widow of 


my late brother, at Shortheath, Farnham, 
Surrey. A. L. FRAncIs. 
Blundell House, Tiverton, Devon. 





Hotes on Books. 


Records of the Worshipful Company of Carpenters. 

Vol. II. (Printed for the Company.) 

THE history of the City Companies has always been 
a subject of interest to the readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
and in 1912 and 1913 Mr. Jonas and Mr. McMurray 
contributed to our columns a series of notes on 
their early records. Herbert’s ‘ History of the 
Twelve Great Livery Companies,’ published in 
1836-7. is well known; and since the Report of 
the Royal Commission in 1880 we have had Mr. 
Hazlitt’s ‘Livery Companies of London’ (1892) 
and Mr. Ditchfield’s sumptuous volume (1904) 
recording the vast schemes of benevolence and’ 
charity administered by the Livery Companies. 

We are now, however, concerned especially with 
the Carpenters’ Company. In 1848 Edward Basil 
Jupp, the Clerk of the Company, published through 
Pickering his ‘ Historical Account of the Company 
of Carpenters of London,’ of which in 1887 a new 
edition appeared, with a supplement by Mr. 
Pocock; and Mr. Bower Marsh. who has tran- 
scribed these ‘Records’ from the Wardens’ 
Account Book, states that ~~ »’s history forms 
the best introduction to them. This second volume: 
contains the accounts for 1438-1516. They are 
taken from a book of 182 folios, which has been 
strongly bound to ensure its preservation. The 
accounts were kept in English, and appear to have 
been written by professional seriveners. 

Until recently the date of the founding of the 
Company was uncertain, but this has been settled 
by the discovery of the *‘ Boke ” of the Ordinances 
ot the Brotherhood of the Carpenters of London. 
This is in the Public Record Office, and the Ordi- 
nances are dated 1333. The document was tran- 
scribed and edited by Mr. Charles Welch, and 
printed by order of the Company in 1912. The 
word ‘‘carpenter’’ occurs only three times—in: 
the docket, heading, and opening statement; in the 
Ordinances themselves the sole hints as to the 
nature of the calling of the Fraternity are an allu- 
sion to danger from the falling of houses and the 
mention of St. Joseph as joint patron. 

In the period between 1333 and the date at which 
this volume begins (1438) the Fraternity has deve- 
loped into a Company, which, although still lacking 
formal incorporation and recognition in the City or 
State, has identified itself with an important craft, 
and is going the way of other City Companies, with 
its Yeomanry, Livery, and rudimentary Court of 
Assistants meeting in their own Halls, and regu- 
lating admission of journeyman, freeman, and 
apprentice. 

Carpenters’ Hall was built in 1429, but the royal 
charter incorporating the Company was not ob- 
tained until the 7th of July, 1477. Mr. Marsh 
suggests that the delay was probably caused through 
the disturbance and _ internal strife by which Eng- 
land was then troubled, though these have left no 





JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


trace in the accounts. Expenses, however, are 
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noted as incurred in riding ‘‘ against’’ the King: 
Of such events the few recorded are in connexion 
with Henry VII. and his sons. ‘The first cere- 
monial occasion is the escorting of the King and 
Queen from Greenwich to the Tower by water; 
next the Craft is at its post when Prince Arthur 
passes on the day he became Prince of Wales, and 
again eleven years later it occupies its four-and- 
twenty yards of rails in Cheap at the coming of 
the ‘Princess of Spain,’ the Prince’s bride.’”’ On 
this, as on other occasions, the Carpenters formed 
line with other trades to add honour to a ceremony 
of State; but from the accounts “ we learn how it 
was necessary to fill in the holes in the road where 
the rails were set.’”’ The following year ‘“‘ the due 
number of torchesand bearers are furnished for the 
solemn burying of Elizabeth of York, and after six 
more years of her royal husband.’ The last 
evidence in the book linking the Craft with scenes 
of historical interest concerns the Coronation of 
Henry VIII., when the Company furnished and 
manned fourteen yards of rails. 

Mr. Marsh claims for these accounts an interest 
apart from the Carpenters and their history, as 
‘*they are in many directions a large-scale map of 
fifteenth-century wares and prices. They are from 
this point of view particularly ‘strong’ in all that 
pertains to building and construction at a time 
when the majority of houses were built on wooden 
frames, the work of carpenters.’ The contents 
include Ordinances of the Mystery of Carpenters, 
1486-7; abstract of title to estates of the Car- 

penters’ Company; and Lists of the Masters and 
Wardens, 1456-1519. 

There is an index of names, and also a general 
index, the former including such uncommon names 
as Awntass, Bankkeres, Bentybowe, Clenchwarton, 
— Millpecker, Oven, Rypyngyll, and Whet- 
ingsted. 

The volume is a handsome folio, on thick hand- 
made paper, and has been produced at the Oxford 
University Press. Only 250 copies have been 
printed. 


Irs present number marks the jubilee of The 
Fortnightly Review—an attainment upon which, 
in common with all members of the world of 
journalism, we offer the editor and the pub- 
lishers our sincere congratulations. On second 
thoughts, however, we are inclined to suspect 
we have dispatched these to the wrong address : 
they should rather have been directed to the 
readers and thinkers—political, philosophical, 
scientific, artistic, and what not—first of the 
United Kingdom, and secondly among the 
friends of England all over the civilized world. 
It will be remembered that The Fortnightly is 
the doyenne of our great monthly reviews: the 
next in age, The Contemporary, will celebrate its 
jubilee next year—pace the Zeppelins and other 
German contrivances. Mr. B. W. Matz contri- 
butes a lively history of the Review, ringing the 
changes on a fine roll of names. 

Mr. John -Galsworthy’s ‘ Diagnosis of the 
Englishman,’ reprinted from the Amsterdamer 
Revue, is the telling description of an object seen, 
so to speak, under the glare of a searchlight rather 
than in ordinary daylight. Mr. Rabindranath 
Tagore has here an even unusually lovely poem, 
‘Summer Pioneers.’ Canon Vaughan contributes 
the one literary study of the number, ‘ A Peasant 
Poet’s Love of Nature ’—the poet being John 





Clare. His history and his own disposition and 
outlook—all simple, and profoundly tragic—seem 
to us more significant than his work. Lovers of 
words, and of instances of minute observation, 
would be rewarded for attention to Clare. Mr. 
Isidore de Lara writes on ‘ English Music and 
German Masters "—vigorously as touching the 
desirability of giving up our too eager practice of 
German music, somewhat vaguely as to English 
capacity to evolve a native music in its place. 
Mr. Bailey’s ‘Where Russia borders Austria” 
is an animated and highly interesting sketch ; 
and Mr. Sidney Whitman’s ‘ The Pratorian Spirit” 
combines with its pungent criticism of the Prussia 
of to-day—certain to meet with eager readers— 
several original notes on details of historical 
interest. 


THE new Nineteenth Century offers us a 
greater variety than any recent number of 
a review that we have seen. Prof. Dicey has a 
thoroughgoing study of Wordsworth’s political 
opinions and their influence. He seems to us to 
go rather too far in calling Wordsworth a “ states- 
man ”’ tout court ; none the less it is a good thing 
to have this side of Wordsworth’s activity brought 
to mind, for we are at one with the writer in 
thinking both that it is in general too slightly 
regarded, and that in sanity, breadth, and depth 
of insight it surpassed most of the political 
thinking of the day. ‘The Library of the 
University of Louvain’ will doubtless find a 
permanent place in more than one collection of 
documents. It is a clear and instructive account 
of the treasures the world has lost, composed with 
admirable restraint by M. Paul Delannoy, Pro- 
fessor and Librarian of the University. The 
Abbé Ernest Dimnet’s article on ‘ France and the. 
Vatican’ may usefully be read alongside the article: 
on the Vatican in the current Fortnightly from the 
pen of Mr. Richard Bagot. Bishop Frodsham,, 
discussing ‘ What is Wrong with German Chris- 
tianity ?’ believes that Germany is reverting 
rather to the spirit of Judaism than to that of 
paganism. Mr. Shelton, in ‘ Logic and Science,” 
gives his answer to the article by Dr. Mercier— 
impugning an article of Mr. Shelton’s in The 
Quarterly Review of last July—which appeared 
in The Nineteenth Century in February. ‘* Rowland 
Grey ”’ is pleasant to come upon after these and 
other papers of even severer actuality : she treats 
of ‘ Some French and German Soldiers of Fiction ’ 
—reviving many an old friend, and introducing 
here and there an unfamiliar figure, with a lively. 
touch. To ‘**The Watcher” and his Feathered! 
Friends,’ by Constance E. Maud —a_ sketch 
of bird-life drawn with delightful discernment 
and skill—must, however, be given the palm fcr 
“‘refreshingness.”” The stories, which are as: 
much alive as any human stories, are derived 
from the observations of Mr. Edward Hart of 
Christchurch. We must not omit to mention 
Mr. Masterman’s tribute to the memory of the 
late W. G. C. Gladstone—a character - sketch 
manifesting at once sympathy and discernment. 


THERE are three articles in the May Cornhill 
which are of more than temporary interest. Two 
are connected with the war. The first of these 
is Mr. H. Warner Allen’s ‘ In French Lorraine ’"— 
the account of an officially sanctioned tour along 
that part of the front. Few of the descriptions 
of the French conduct of the war come up to this 
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one in its vividness and wealth of incident—or 
in the matter of a workmanlike arrangement 
which makes the whole “ hang” of scenes 
operations not only moving, but easy to be 
remembered. Was there ever a more gallant 
story of daring, quick-wittedness and resource—of 
gaiety, and the stoical endurance of temporary, but 
most tragic, disaster? The second is ‘ A Rhodes 
Scholar in Belgium,’ which gives a valuable and 
detailed sketch of the work of the American 
Commission for Relief in Belgium, as seen by 
Mr. F. H. Gailor of New College, Oxford, who 
has spent the last three months in that country 
assisting in the administration of relief. The 
third article is of an interest more entirely unique, 
being the publication, with a short introduction 
by Mr. Alexander Carlyle, of a correspondence 
between Carlyle and Browning, not hitherto 
printed. The letters—seventeen in number—bear 
witness to a degree of friendship between the two 
men considerably more intimate than is generally 
known. Their intrinsic value is not small—the 
best parts being Carlyle’s criticism of Browning’s 
work, in particular of the Introduction to the 
forged letters supposed to be Shelley’s, and of 
‘Men and Women’; some remarks on Emerson 
and Margaret Fuller; and a list of ‘‘ queries ”’ 
sent to Browning at Paris, with the ‘‘ replies” 
hunted up by Browning at the Library of the 
Chamber of Peers. Mr. Gilbert Coleridge’s 
‘Thinking in Open Order’ is an instructive sort 
of essay; and Mr. John Haslette’s ‘ The Veteran,’ 
an angler’s story, we found rather delightful. 
Sir Herbert Stephen has a ‘“‘ comment” on the 
strictures passed upon Lord Brampton in the 
last Cornhill by Sir Edward Clarke, who replies 
by a rejoinder. 

A PHOTOGRAVURE reproduction of a newly 
discovered picture from the collection of Dr. O. 
Grenberg of the National Museum, Stockholm, 
is given in The Burlington for May. The picture, 
an ‘ Adoration of the Magi,’ is ascribed to Rem- 
brandt, the identity of the models and the general 
handling making this ascription by Dr. Bredius 
extremely probable. Mr. Bernard Rackham 
continues ‘A New Chapter in the History of 
Italian Majolica,’ largely with reference to jthe 
theories of Prof. von Falke and the importance of 
the city of Siena in this branch of art. Mr. R. C. 
Witt in ‘Some Recent Additions to the Dublin 
Gallery’ discusses and reproduces the noble 
picture of El Greco, ‘St. Francis receiving the 
Stigmata,’ presented to the Gallery by Sir Hugh 
Lane. The picture is of great importance as 
probably the most spiritual, and therefore the 
most characteristic, portrait of the saint that we 
possess. In ‘ Notes on Pictures in the Royal 
‘Collection ’ Sir Lionel Cust discusses the busts of 
Byron by Thorwaldsen and Bartolini. Mr. Hill 
continues the notes on Italian medals, mainly 
referring to a Venetian medal with a bust of 
Scipione Clusona. Mr. Lethaby concludes his 
article on ‘ The Sculptures of the Parthenon ’ with 
a discussion of the very enigmatical fragments 
that surround the contest of Athena and Poseidon 
in the West Pediment. He supports Prof. 
Furtwaengler’s theory that these figures were, 
on the left Cecrops and his daughters, and on the 
right Erechtheus and his daughters, and suggests 
that the male and female figures conversing in 
the right-hand angle are Cephalus and Procris. 
The association of Cephalus‘with the dawn thus 


and | 


| synchronizes the action of this pediment with 
|that of the other, likewise at dawn. At the 
moment represented, Athena had _ produced 
her token, the charioteers were dismounting 
from their cars, and the blast of wind set up 
by the stroke of Poseidon affects the various 
| draperies of the composition, and unifies the 
whole. From the little-known collection of 
Mr. T. W. Jackson at Oxford some further 
reproductions are supplied by Mr. Tancred 
Borenius. Prof. Haverfield discusses the ancestry 
of Albrecht Diirer, and thinks that he came of 
Magyar stock. 


Mr. EUGENE MCPIKE of Chicago sends us the 
following :— 

The H. W. Wilson Co. of White Plains, New 
York, is contemplating the publication of a 
bibliography of bibliographies in which may be 
inserted a chapter or department to enumerate 
the subjects on which certain libraries or other 
institutions specialize. There may be included, 
also, a list of addresses of specialists on certain 
subjects, who would be willing to give intormation, 
or to supply data or make compilations,on mutu- 
ally satisfactory terms. In a word, the proposed 
work may contain numerous hints and suggestions 
to’ enable searchers to procure all kinds of data, 
anywhere. 

It might seem desirable and ultimately necessary 
to make such a book of international scope, so far 
as practicable under the prevailing conditions. 

Among others who are interested in the plan 
is Mr. Geo. W. Lee, of the Boston Co-operative 
Information Bureau, 147, Milk Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Either he or the publishers 
would be glad to be informed of any special 
material, or the names of any others likely to 
be interested. 

“Die Briicke,” of Munich, according to last 
advices, met with financial difficulties, and has 
been disorganized. 

There is, seemingly, a large field of usefulness 
awaiting an ‘‘International Federation for 
Intercommunication.”” While several correspon- 
dence clubs already exist, such as Kosmos of 
Amsterdam, yet there is none of sufficient size 
or scope to include, even potentially, the whole 
range of human knowledge. 





Notices to Correspondents, 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for puk- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries pri vately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

Baron Bourceois.—Forwarded. 

_Mr. Tuomas W. Hanp.—Thanks for reply anti- 
cipated at p. 306. 

Mr. A. C. Jonas.—The surname Hogsflesh has 
been discussed at 10S. viii. 28, 334, 394; ix. 14. 

H. Ss. M. L.—Ergophobia, from épyov, work, and 
PoBos, panic, flight, or fear—a word coined, after 
the pattern of hydrophobia, to be the name of a 
rather common and deleterious disease. 











